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“ BEHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND,—AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND,.”—Cowper. 
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MARY WOLFERSTON AND KITTY ROBBINS. 


ROOKSTONE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “FORGOTTEN BY THE WORLD,” ETC. 
CHAPTER X.—THE WAVERLEY AVENUE. 


For several days Janet lay between life and death. 
Her mother never left her. Mary wished to stay 
with her mother and share her anxious watchings, 
but Mrs. Wolferston would not even allow her to 
enter the sick room. ‘It can do no good,” she 
said, “‘and the sudden sight of a fresh face may 
cause the excitement the doctor dreads.” 


No. 997.—Fesrvary 4, 1871. 
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In her utter absorption for Janet, Mrs. Wolferston 
did not ask whether Richard still remained at Rook- 
stone. She had warned Mary against him. She 
knew that Mr. Painson, in his anxiety for Janet, 
would be frequently at Rookstone; she could only 
trust that all would be ordered for the best. 

Mary came down-stairs disconsolately when her 
mother forbade her to enter Janet’s bedroom. She 
knew her cousin did not intend to leave Rookstone. 
She had heard him arranging plans with Mr. Painson 
which must occupy several days. 


E PRICE ONE PENNY. 





66 ROOKSTONE. 


“‘T wish mamma would have had me with her,” 
she said. ‘‘I want to obey her advice strictly, and 
yé I seem to be put into the way of temptation.” 

She strolled out on the terrace. Christopher was 
teasing the peacocks, making them fly so as to shake 
out their feathers. He said :— 

“T want to make a fan for mamma. Richard 
won’t mind my having these, though I suppose they 
are all his now.”? His joyous face looked serious, 
and the little fellow sighed. 

‘You poor, dear little thing!” Mary stooped and 
kissed him. ‘If it were only the feathers, we 
would not mind who took them from us.” 

‘Now, that’s where girls know nothing. I just 
should mind anybody taking my particular own 
feathers which I’ve always had to play with. Look, 
here comes Richard. I say, let us go and ask if—if 
I mayn’t have them.” 

‘No, Chris, come this way. Ill show you such 
a lovely squirrel in that old oak in the copse-bit. 
Won't you come? Very well, then, I shall go alone.” 

She saw Richard hastening towards them. If he 
joined her, she should forget all her good resolutions. 
She turned away and left the terrace. 

Richard Wolferston bit his lips; he could not 
mistake Mary’s action. She had waited till he came 
almost within speaking distance, and then had 
pointedly avoided him. Christopher ran up. 

‘*T say, Cousin Richard, do you mind my taking 
the feathers ?”’ 

‘Where is Mary gone ?” his cousin asked. 

“She said she was going to look at a squirrel, 
but she never thought about going till I told her 
you were coming. Why”—he looked earnestly in 
his cousin’s face—‘‘ you are quite red, Richard; 
don’t be angry with Mary; I'll go and tell her you 
want her, if you like.” 

*‘ Don’t be alittle fool ’’—Richard spoke savagely, 
and caught his young cousin by the shoulder, ‘‘ Who 
said I wanted her?” 

The boy made no attempt to struggle. He was so 
utterly surprised that for a moment his busy little 
tongue was silenced. 

He had been Richard’s pet and playmate, and he 
thought his cousin must be joking. A glance at his 
frowning forehead and compressed lips taught him 
his mistake, and rousing himself, he tried to shake 
off the rough grasp on his arm. 

“You never dared speak so fo me when papa was 
alive,” said the fearless child, his blue eyes looking 
as stern as Janet’s. ‘‘ You need not be afraid I shall 
fetch Mary. No, I am not going to tell tales of 
you ”—for he saw a change in his cousin’s face, and 
with childlike quickness of perception, interpreted it 
rightly. ‘I shall leave her to find out for herself 
how cross youcan be. Janet was right after all.” 

Something in the words affected Richard. He 
let the child go, and walked into the house—“ Janet 
was right after ali!” 

He had gone into the study, and he sat delibe- 
rately down in his dead cousin’s high-backed chair 
to think out the child’s meaning. 

‘But I am a fool to worry myself about the non- 
sense of a baby like Chris ””—he got up and moved 
towards the door again—‘‘I did not need to be told 
that Janet dislikes me; because I would not submit 
to her proud and interfering spirit. Neither she nor 
her mother have ever shown me due courtesy. Why 
should I hesitate to plead my own cause with Mary? 
The only advocate I had with her is gonenow. Poor 











Christopher! I suppose few people would believe 
how heartily I wish him back again. That sanctified 
wife of his will be civil to me to serve her own 
aps but she will leave no stone unturned to keep 

ary from me—for what else was she hurrying away 
with her from Rookstone? She must have poisoned 
the dear little thing’s mind to some purpose, too, for 
her to avoid me as she did just now.” 

He stopped with his hand on the lock of the door. 
Had he been deceiving himself all this time? And 
was Mary really indifferent to him? ‘I was never 
deceived in a woman yet,” he said, ‘‘and such a 
nature as hers cannot be mistaken. She’s a sweet, 
loving, yielding child at present; but no doubt her 
puritanical mother has infused a strong ingredient of 
duty, which is another name for prejudice. I defy 
Mrs. Wolferston herself to rob me of Mary if I am 
determined to win her’”’—he smiled proudly—‘“ but 
I don’t see why the poor little darling should go 
through any mental torture on the subject. I said 
I would not attempt to win her affections ; but-that was 
on condition that Mrs. Wolferston accepted my terms ; 
and, moreover, Mary’s manner tells me that her 
mother has not remained passive in the matter; the 
child has plainly been told to avoid me. Look to 
yourself, Mrs. Wolferston ; you have taken the first 
step. By all means. I follow your example.” 

There was a bright, eager light in his eyes as he 
crossed the saloon, Chris was lying on one of the 
divans playing with Loulou. The sight of the dog 
made Richard doubt for a moment whether Mary 
was not nearer than he imagined, but he did not 
choose to ask any more questions. It was.in one way a 
comfort to haye offended Chris, there was no danger 
that the child would follow him. The left-hand 
boundary of the lawn which stretched out at the foot 
of the terrace was a long range of conservatory. 
Beyond this the ground sloped gently to the entrance 
of a long alley or rather, avenue, of lofty elm-trees; 
the avenue itself was narrow, so that the meeting 
branches overhead took the form of an acutely-pointed 
Gothic arch, filled just now with the tender green at- 
mosphere of ‘‘leafy June.”” Here and there were seats 
almost hidden behind the massive tree trunks, and 
rather more in front, full of exquisite light and shade 
as stray sunbeams glinted down on them from between 
the leaves, were quaintly-sculptured greystone statues, 


| representing characters from the Waverley novels. 


Richard looked down this cool inviting vista, but 
there was no trace of Mary. At its farther end, how- 
ever, he saw the small iron gate open. He knew 
that this led to the flower-garden. He believed that 
Mary had retraced her steps from the copse-bit, and 
would be found here. Jove’s instincts are usually to 
be trusted, and with all Richard’s errors his love for 
Mary Wolferston was true, and so far as his lights 
guided him, unselfish. 

‘‘T wonder where my grandfather picked up these 
quaint old bits of stonework,” he said, looking at 
Ivanhoe, spear in hand, with the blank shield of 
the Disinherited Knight; ‘‘ one would fancy they 
must have been new when he put them here, and 
yet they bear all the traces of antiquity. Exposure 
to the weather, and the constant drip from the trees, 
I suppose, eats away the surface.” He hurried on 
past Rob Roy, in his bonnet and kilt, past the Low- 
land-garbed bent figure of Old Mortality, almost 
past a stout, stalwart man-at-arms, no other than that 
dear friend of boyhood Dugald Dalgetty, but he 
stopped here suddenly. 
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ROOKSTONE. 67 


Out of sight, screened on one side by the square 
block on which the figure stood, and by a huge elm 
trunk on the other, safely sheltered in the deep cool 
shadow, Mary lay on the grass, seemingly asleep. 
She looked so very lovely lying there ; her fair hair, 
half escaping from the black riband that tied it, 
harmonised so perfectly with the green shadow, span- 
gled with golden flecks and sparkling down between 
the leaves to rest on the virginal head at the foot of 
the stone pedestal. Her hat lay beside her, half 
filled with wild roses—it was plain she had been to 
the copse-bit. ' 

But Mary was not sleeping. Richard had walked 
on the turf, which reached on either side as far as the 
wire fence, dividing the avenue from the park, and 
she had not heard his footsteps. While he still 
stood gazing at the picture she made lying there 
beside the grim old soldier, she started up and 
suddenly faced him. <A look. of terror and then of 
uneasiness clouded her lovely face. 

He did not attempt to take her hand; he spoke in 
his gentlest voice; he saw that she must be soothed 
if he would have her listen to him. 

‘‘T have been looking for you,”’ he said. 

Mary blushed and hesitated ; then she raised her 
eyes fearlessly: ‘‘I must go todear mamma. Do 
you know Janet is in a very anxious state? ”’ 

She spoke with a coldness that might have checked 
his ardour, but Richard Wolferston was too prac- 
tised a man of the world not to read this innocent 
young girl rightly—rightly, that is to say, because 
they loved each other, for fearless innocence will 
sometimes prove a hard enigma to mere worldliness, 
without the help of that sure sympathy which un- 
locks all hearts. 

‘‘Yes, the doctor told me so, and I have been 
looking for you ever since.’”’ He stopped to see if 
her attention was gained, but she glanced furtively 
along the avenue, as if she still meditated flight. 
‘¢ After what Mr. Bannocks told me, I felt anxious 
to see your mother’”—this was true; he was 
returning to the house with this intention when the 
sight of Mary on the terrace put everything else out 
of his head—‘“‘ but perhaps it may be as well to send 
her a message through you.” 

Mary’s face was fully turned towards him now; 
her self-distrust was lulled to sleep—there could be 
no harm in speaking to him about anything that 
might be important to dear suffering Janet. 

But Richard did not mean his interview to end 
under the elm-trees. 


CHAPTER XI.—A TESTING SCENE. 


‘“Mr. Gorine said ””—as he spoke he walked slowly 
on towards the little iron gate at the farther end of 
the avenue, and Mary found herself obliged to 
follow—‘“ that he thinks your sister’s illness will be 
a tedious one, but that he does not consider her 
symptoms dangerous; his anxiety seems to be quite 
as active on your mother’s account.” 

He saw the little start of fear, and he felt that she 
drew nearer in her eagerness to listen. 

“‘ After all that has lately happened, Mrs. Wol- 
ferston will be unable to bear the fatigue of such 
continued nursing. Mr. Goring says that your maid 
Thomson is also a very delicate person. Now, my 
dear child, will it not be better to send to London 
for a professional nurse at once? Only tell me what 
you wish, and I will go to town myself, and choose 
a desirable person.” 





The tears were coming so fast that she hung down 
her head to hide them. This was the man her 
mother and Janet had thought selfish. She lead 
heard that sudden prosperity tested men more truly 
than sudden adversity. This was only the second 
time she had talked with him alone since the reading 
of the will, and how full of nobleness and generosity 
she had found him! 

He was growing impatient for her to speak, but 
he was too wise to hurry her. The avenue was 
walled in from the flower garden by a tall yew 
hedge on either side of the gate, and over this was 
an arch of rose-trees ; on the right, lying back beyond 
the gate, was a small bower covered also with clus- 
tering roses. 

Richard had remembered this pleasant resting- 
place, where he found Mary beside the old statue, 
and with the prompt decision and iron will which, 
when united, enable men to rule others at their 
pleasure, he had resolved that the story of his love 
should be spoken here. 

When they reached the gate, he opened it and 
held it for her to pass through. 

“Well!” he said, at last, for she stood still and 
silent. 

‘J don’t know how to thank you—you are so very 
kind; but I am afraid dear mamma would not like 
any stranger to go near Janet; perhaps if I ask her 
again, she might let me help her.” 

‘¢She will not do that,” he answered. He meant 
that he should not consent to such a risk for Mary. 
‘But is there no poor woman among the cottagers 
used to illness? I thought every village had its 
Wise woman.” 

Mary stood thinking. ‘‘ There is Kitty Robbins,” 
she said, at last. ‘‘She is a cross old woman, and 
never cares what she says, but she is a very good 
nurse ; only I am afraid she is still lame.” 

‘Sit down and rest while you think some of the 
people over. That Kitty looks a perfect old hag; 
I can’t fancy your mother would like her.” 

He went in to the bower, and she followed him 
and seated herself on the low bench which ran 
round it. Richard remained standing, his gaze 
fixed on her drooping eyes. 

“‘T can’t think of any one else,” she said; ‘ but 
had I not better go at once to mamma, and ask her 
if she wants anybody ?” 

“Listen, Mary. You must try to rely on your- 
self, and spare her the trouble of judging; her life 
may depend on it.” He took her hand, and in her 
trembling anxiety she was too much overwrought 
to withdraw it. ‘‘ The doctor made no if about it; 
he said, ‘Mrs. Wolferston’s health will give way.’ 
What use is there in consulting your mother? she is 
much too good to disobey the doctor. If you cannot 
think of some villager, I believe I ought to secure 
a nurse from London as soon as possible.” 

“If Kitty is not still lame, I know mamma would 
rather have her than a stranger; I remember when 
we all had measles she sent for her to help nurse us.” 

‘Very well, so be it,” Richard said, with an im- 
patient sigh—he was glad to get the subject disposed 
of, and yet he had a special dislike to Kitty Robbins. 

‘We will walk over to the lodge and see her ; and 
now, Mary ’’—seating himself beside her—‘“ I want to 
know howI have been so unfortunate as to offend you.” 

“You have not offended me.’’ In her surprise at 
his sudden accusation she forgot her resolutions, and 
looked at him with the old sweet frankness. 
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‘You are sure I have not ?—you don’t know how 
happy you have made me; but I want you to make 
me still happier—to promise me that you never will 
be offended with me, but will let me do all I can to 
show my love for you.” 

She tried to draw away her hand, but he held it 
firmly. ‘‘Mary,’’ he said, softly—the tone stirred her 
young heart with a wild throb it had never before 
felt—‘‘I want you to love me, not only as your 
cousin, but as a friend who will give all his life to 
serve you. I want you to promise to be my friend 
too—to cling to me, let who will try and prejudice you 
against me, for I have no friend but you, Mary.” 

But the promise did not come as easily as he 
expected. At first she refused resolutely to resume 
her former tone of intimacy with him, without con- 
sulting her mother. 

He urged upon her the cruelty of distracting her 
mother’s thoughts from Janet, and, at the same time, 
the torture she inflicted on him by any doubt of her 
feelings towards him. Duty struggled for a time, 
but his tender words and looks were not to be 
resisted. Before Mary left the bower she had con- 
fessed to Richard that she loved him better than any 
one else in the world, and had promised never to 
avoid his presence or to believe evil of him. 

‘“‘There is much about me, Mary”—he drew 
her fondly towards him—fondly, but gently, for he 
felt the little fluttering heart’s terror—‘ which I will 
explain to you some day; now I am content to be 
misunderstood, because I am too proud to justify 
myself; but Iam not afraid of you, Mary—lI trust 
you fully ; you have all my happiness in your keeping 
now. You know as little what that is as you do of 
my love for you. Come, shall we go to Kitty 
Robbins?” 

That walk through the park was like a dream to 
Mary. Recollections of her mother’s warning 
words came back and troubled her joy, but she soon 
chased them away. 

Richard had said that no one understood him—and, 
under the spell of his dark eyes, she could not dis- 
believe—it was a spell that had magic in it. Mary 
seemed drawn to him by anirresistible influence, and 
yet she feared him: she knew she dared not disobey 
him, even at the risk of her mother’s anger. 

They were just in sight of the cottage, when 
Richard stopped. ‘TI shall wait for you here, my 
own; I don’t like that old woman.” 

Kitty Robbins was in the garden watering her 
flowers when Mary lifted the latch of the little gate. 

‘Good evening, Kitty; I’m glad to see you about 
again ; then your ankle was not sprained, really ?” 

‘Tf ’ee means there wur any sham about it, Miss 
Mary, ye be altogether wrong; my foot wur strained 
and bruised enough for six, and there be folks as ’ud 
be sittin’ still now, a crying over it, but Kitty bean’t 
one o’ thay as frets over spilt milk.” 

Mary smiled, for Kitty had the reputation of a 
rofessed grumbler. ‘Well, Kitty, I’m glad it is 
etter. Are you well enough to come up and help 

mamma nurse Janet ?’’ And then came the explana- 
tion of the doctor’s fears. 

While she listened, Kitty stood looking across the 
park. ‘‘ Miss Mary,” she said, abruptly, ‘‘ what be ye 
doin’ wi’ that cousin o’ yourn? If madam knowed 
what I do, it’s not a young pretty piece of innocence 
as ’ee be she’d trust to be slathered over with all the 
flattering lies he puts he’s tongue to—” 

“Silence, Kitty!” Mary’s eyes flashed with ia- 





dignation. ‘Is that the way you speak of your 
new landlord?” 

‘Landlord! bless ye, child, why your dear, good 
papa made over this cottage to I for life. What have 
a landlord to do wi’ I? and it’s not zackly of heself I 
wur thinkin’; he be a stranger hereabouts, ’ee 
knaws. Miss Mary, for your life’s sake dwoant ’ee 
love he, dwoant ’ee trust he, dwoant ’ee marry he. 
There be bad blood in he and his’n. Bide a wee, 
miss, and listen.” The old woman’s manner had 
changed from its usual cynical snarl to one of earnest 
warning. Mary was impelled to listen, against her 
will. ‘‘I had a darter once, a rare pretty gal not 
like you, may be, for she’s eyes wur as dark as the 
new squire’s, and she’s hair to match; but her wur a 
beauty. Your grandmother, Lady Dawson, tuk a 
deal o’ notice o’ Minnie, and for all of it her wur 
that modest and sweet, making no account o’ sheself. 
Well, Master Charles, that wur the father o’ you—” 
she jerked her thumb towards the way by which 
Mary had come—‘ him never left my gal in peace 
till him made she say she loved he. 1 dwoant say 
him meant harm to she. Him knowed hur had been 
bred wi’ a good name to uphold; but, Miss Mary, I 
dwoant think neither (as hur did, poor soul!) as him 
meant to marry she. Him just found he’s time 
heavy on his hands when t’ old squire kep’ he fro’ 
Lunnon, and my Minnie lightened it. I wur at 
Staple Cross nussing, and Jem’s father wur too great 
a gowk to keep the young man fro’ coming to the 
Lodge more oft than a should ha’ comed, if I’d been 
to home.” 

“But you said just now, no harm happened to 
Minnie,’”’ Mary said, doubtfully. 

‘‘T said, miss, no harm came to she’s good name; 
none could ha’ come to my Minnie; but if e’er a 
man killed a young girl in cold blood, that wur 
Charles Wolferston. Him taught the poor lass to 
love he better than all the world beside, and him 
went away from Rookstone wi’out so much as a look 
or a token.” 

“Ah, but that might not have been his own 
fault.” 

“Come, now, dwoant turn me agen ’ee, too, 
dwoant ’ee now, Miss Mary. I tell ye,” she went 
on, fiercely, ‘‘him wur married a few weeks after ; 
him only cared to look at Minnie’s sweet face 
till he’d something else to pleasure he. He broke 
her heart, that wur bad enow, for she never held 
up she’s head after she heard the news; and 
do ’ee think, Miss Mary, it wur fair to set a modest 
girl up to be talked of, as him did, by running 
after she for ever. A poor girl, Miss Mary, may 
be as good as gold, but hur mun keep to her 
likes if her will na make gossip about she. I telled 
ye this o’ purpose; ye may guess Kitty dwoant go 
bragging easily o’ her darter’s sorrow. The new 
squire comes o’ a bad father, and a bad mother too, 
I believe. Dwoant ’ee love he, neither trust he. 
He’ll bring ’ee to bitter sorrow if ’ee do.” 

She turned her back abruptly on the frightened 
girl, and disappeared into the cottage. 





SICK CLUBS. 
BY “THE JOURNEYMAN ENGINEER.” 
THE improvidence of the working classes is a topic 
often dwelt upon, even by those who are their friends. 
But though in some respects this charge of impro- 
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SICK CLUBS. 69 


vidence is but too true, certain it is that in one most 
important matter, that of sickness, the working 
classes fulfil the duty of providing for ‘‘a rainy day” 
—fulfil it more thoroughly, probably, than any other 
section of society, and to an extent of which few but 
themselves are fully aware. Many working men 
belong to two or three sick clubs, and in case of such 
an illness as incapacitates them from following their 
ordinary employment, are entitled to an aggregate 
sick pay scarcely less in amount than their current 
wages; while a working man who does not belong 
to some form of sick club is an exceptional per- 
sonage. 

The Odd Fellows and Foresters, with their lodges 
in all parts of the kingdom, and most of our colonies, 
their hundreds of thousands of members, hundreds 
of thousands of pounds annual:income and expendi- 
ture, millions of accumulated capital, monster pro- 
cessions, and gorgeous official costumes and para- 
phernalia ; these and other great benefit societies are 
well known to all, and are a striking evidence of the 
widespread desire among the working classes to be 
provided, so far and in such manner as their know- 
ledge and their means will allow, against the con- 
tingencies of sickness. But the ordinary friendly 
society, such as is known to the outer world at large, 
is not the only kind of self-organised, self-governed, 
self-supporting sick club to be found in extensive 
operation among the working classes. Indeed, the 
sick club proper, as it is understood among the 
working classes, is quite a distinct institution from 
the friendly society. The latter is an insurance as 
well as a sick society, and it is a comparatively com- 
plicated organisation. The risks are generalised ; 
there are graduated scales of entrance-fees, subscrip- 
tions, and benefits, and policies lapse. This last 
consideration prevents many men from joining such 
societies, as they fear that after paying to them for 
years and receiving nothing from them, they may 
fall upon evil times, and being unable to keep up 
their subscriptions, lose all they have paid in. The 
‘sick club” reduces this risk to a minimum, and 
simplifies matters generally. 

It is among the “hands” of workshops and fac- 
tories that sick clubs proper chiefly exist. Most 
establishments employing from about two hundred 
and fifty hands and upwards, have their ‘‘yard” sick 
club, commonly called ‘‘the yard club,” the ‘sick ” 
being taken as understood. There is no “unity,” 
or “order,” of these clubs. Each is perfectly inde- 
pendent, self-governed, and makes its own laws, 
though, as their constitution is intentionally made 
as simple as possible, the chief rules are the same 
in them all. 

Some employers make it a rule that all workmen 
must belong to the yard club ; but, generally speak- 
ing, the joining or not joining it is perfectly optional, 
which is by far the best plan. Most men enter into 
them in a hearty spirit of co-operation, while the 
majority of those who do not become members still 
wish them well, and merely decline to join on the 
ground that they already belong to as many friendly 
societies as they can fairly afford to support. 

The subscription to a sick club is generally three- 
pence or fourpence per week, and a shilling a quarter 
for the doctor. The ‘‘ benefit” is free medicine, and 
medical attendance, and a sick pay of from eight to 
ten shillings per week. Youths under eighteen pay 
half subscriptions, and receive half sick-pay. Should 
the payments of the members not prove sufficient to 





meet the legitimate current expenses, levies are put 
on; while if the income is in excess of the expendi- 
ture—as is usually the case—the surplus is divided 
proportionally among the members at the end of the 
year. The last is one of the most attractive features 
of the yard clubs. As was said just now, it almost 
entirely does away with the fear of loss from ‘lapsed 
policies ;’’ and then the actual dividend—which fre- 
quently amounts to five or six shillings, or even 
more, per member—comes in like ‘‘ found money,” 
and forms a nice little Christmas plum. As the end 
of a year approaches, there are always anxious in- 
quiries and guesses, and calculations as to what kind 
ofa ‘club dividend” there is likely to be; and its 
being a good or bad one will often make a material 
difference in the quantity or quality of a family’s 
Christmas cheer. 

Financially, the club starts afresh each year, and 
if in the course of the year a member, through 
changing his employment, has to leave the club, he 
has a portion of his subscription returned to him; 
but any workman voluntarily leaving the club while 
still remaining in the employ, forfeits whatever he 
may have paid in up to that time. 

The costs of management in a yard sick club are 
very trifling, and indeed in some instances, when the 
secretary and treasurer give their services, are mil. 
There are no lodges or “lodge expenses’”—no ex- 
traneous expenditure whatsoever. On pay nights, 
the secretary and treasurer take up their stand in a 
corner of the lobby of the pay office, and each member 
as he passes out, after receiving his wages, pays his 
subscription, for the receipt of which the secretary 
duly signs the contribution card. The half-yearly 
audits are usually made at the secretary’s home. 
Meetings of the members are called by written notices 
posted in each department of the works, and are held 
in the shop either in the dinner hour or immediately 
on leaving off in the evening. A block of wood or a 
work-bench serves as chair or platform, and the 
order and celerity with which business is dispatched, 
would, could it be witnessed, be at once a rebuke and 
a lesson to many assemblies and “ institutions” of 
much greater pretensions. "When leisure is precious 
to a man, and when, moreover, he is hungry, and 
anxious to get home to his tea, he is neither disposed 
to prose or tolerate prosing in others; and this being 
precisely the case of a sick-club meeting, its business 
is promptly transacted. There are four ordinary 
meetings in the year, two to elect auditors, and two 
to receive their reports; but others can be called at 
any time, should occasion require. 

No preliminary formalities or medical examination 
is necessary before becoming a member of a sick 
club. Men who are daily working together know 
the general state of each other’s health pretty ac- 
curately ; while, if it should turn out that a new man 
joining the club has concealed the fact of his labouring 
under some chronic complaint that is constantly throw- 
ing him on ‘the box” (¢.e., the funds of the club), he 
can always be excluded at the end of the year. 

In all sick clubs it is a fundamental law that no 
benefit will be paid to a member in the case of any 
illness brought on through intemperance, or other 
improper conduct—such, for instance, as fighting, or 
any foolhardy attempt to perform athletic feats. When 
the illness takes the shape of a broken arm, or leg, 
or head, the members decide for themselves whether 
or not the accident has been caused by improper con- 
duct; but when internal or other complicated dis- 
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orders are in question, the decision of the club doctor 
is taken. If thereis a doubt, the inculpated member 
gets the full benefit of it ; but where the case is clear 
the law is strictly carried out; but it is only justice to 
the general body of the working classes to say that 
instances of this kind are very exceptional. When, 
in consequence of illness for which he is himself in no 
way responsible, a member of a sick club is unable to 
follow his occupation, he sends the club doctor’s certi- 
ficate to that effect to the secretary, and by so doing 
places himself on ‘‘the box.” ‘The secretary then 
informs the two sick-visitors—who are appointed 
monthly, by rotation, from the roll of members—and 
they call upon the sick member, and continue to do so 
once a week each, until he is able to come to work 
again. 

This visiting is one of the most admirable features 
in the constitution of the sick clubs, and is of great 
advantage to the patients. Even when he is ill, 
a working man’s thoughts turn to his work and 
fellow-workmen. He is anxious and doubtful as to 
the possibility of his losing his place through his 
enforced absence, or he is wishful to know who is 
doing his work in the meantime ; how some particular 
job is progressing, and how his mates generally are 
getting on, and what news is stirring among them. 
On all these points the sick-visitors, who are probably 
personal friends as well as shopmates, can give him 
information. Their visits—~and especially during the 
period of convalescence—are always eagerly looked 
forward to, and have usually a cheering effect, and 
they are none the less welcome from the fact that it 
is they who bring the weekly sick-pay. Apart from 
this, too, their visits are of practical advantage to 
the sick member. Itis part of their duty to ascer- 
tain that the doctor gives the patient a fair amount 
of attendance and attention, and to report any negli- 
gence in this respect to the secretary. During their 
visits they naturally see how things are going on in 
the sick man’s home, and where circumstances seem 
to require and justify it, they will suggest a collec- 
tion among their—and the sick man’s—shopmates, in 
order to raise a little extra money to enable him to 
tide over his time of trouble. Again, though itis no 
part of his office, the sick-visitor will cheerfully give 
such assistance in the sick room as a man may give— 
will help to dress the patient, or to lift him in and out 
of bed, or carry him up or down stairs; and more 
than once, when night nursing has been necessary, I 
have known the sick-visitors to insist upon relieving 
the worn-out wife. They have taken her place by 
the bedside, kept sleepless watch throughout the 
night, and, in the morning, gone straight from the 
sick room to their work. 

A doctor’s bill is not a pleasant thing to any man. 
To a working man it is always a thing of fear, and 
one of the most important points in connection with 
sick clubs is that for their members they practically 
do away with doctors’ bills. When a man who be- 
longs to a sick club rises from an illness, he is not 
haunted by thoughts of the coming bill, or how to 
meet it. Nor is that the only advantage which a 
member of a sick club has in relation to doctors. 
A working man who is not in a club may feel very 
unwell—so unwell that he would gladly consult a 
doctor, but that the fear of the subsequent bill is 
before his eyes; so he ‘hangs on,” hoping that he 
will get better, but instead of that he continues to 
grow worse and worse, until at length he is laid on 
a sick bed, and the doctor has perforce to be sent 





for, the dread of his bill notwithstanding. The club 
man, on the other hand, is, by the terms of the con- 
tract between the club and the doctor, at liberty to 
consult the latter whenever he likes, and on feeling 
any premonitory symptoms of serious illness, at once 
hastens to do so; and in this way a disease, that if 
allowed to develop unchecked by medical skill, would 
end by laying a man up for months, and perhaps 
permanently impairing his constitution, is often 
nipped in the bud. 

The manifold advantages to working men of be- 
longing to sick clubs are so palpable that, as was 
said at the beginning of this paper, most of them 
belong to some form of such clubs. That the clubs 
are popular with employers is testified to by the 
circumstance that in establishments in which there 
is a yard club, the workshop fines are almost inva- 
riably given to the funds of the club. 

Under the great railway and other companies 
employing large numbers of men all over the coun- 
try, there is frequently an extension and modification 
of the yard club, in the shape of servants’ provident 
societies, which are a combination of sick and assur- 
ance societies. The companies generally subscribe 
to them, either directly or indirectly, as, for instance, 
in giving the profits of trips or fétes, and in returr 
have a certain voice in the management. 

The yard club, however, is the simplest of all sick 
clubs, and it is one of the most popular, its consti- 
tution admitting of many joining it, who, from a 
sense of precariousness with respect to their employ- 
ment, hesitate about belonging to any other form of 
club. But in whatever shape they may exist, sick 
clubs are a valuable institution—an institution for 
the establishment and maintenance of which the 
working classes deserve great credit. Such clubs 
enable working men to make a more ample pro- 
vision against sickness than they could hope to make 
singly. They show that their members understand 
the value of unity, and that they fully recognise their 
own helplessness, and know that no man, not even 
the healthiest, knoweth when sickness any more than 
death may come. And such clubs, it may be said 
in conclusion, deserve well at the hands of the 
general public, since, but for them, thousands of 
working men would in times of sickness become 
dependent upon national charity. 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF AMERICA AND 
ITS PEOPLE. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


III. —NEW YORK OR NEW CORK ?—A FEW WORDS ABOUT 
THE CENSUS. 
Is it New York or New Cork that I am in? The 
porter who carried my baggage from the steam-tug 
to the custom-house wharf was an Irishman. The 
custom-house examiner was an Irishman. The 
harbour men in the boats and lighters were shouting 
in Irish brogue. The hackney coachman who drove 
me to the hotel was Irish. The drivers of the omni- 
buses are unmistakable Paddies. On the staring 
signboards of the stores are familiar Irish names. 
The chambermaids and servants in the hotels are 
Irish. The Irish Chamberlain of New York told 
me that ‘the Irish vote” is about 40,000. No 
wonder that the Irish have their share, or more than 
their share, in the offices and good things of the city. 
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But while there are Irishmen at the council board, 
and in Fifth Avenue mansions, the masses of the 
Celtic population occupy the poorest parts of the city. 
Five Points, the Seven Dials of New York, owes its 
squalid notoriety to the Irish population. ‘The ser- 
vile work of the Northern States is done by the Irish, 
as much as the same work in the Southern States is 
done by the negroes. At the same time, it is a rare 
thing for an Irishman not to improve his condition 
in the New World. Even in New York, where the 
least industrious and enterprising of the emigrants 
prefer to remain, instead of going to the west, there 
is a large proportion who live in plenty and comfort. 
The ‘levelling up” of good wages and of education 
affects the Irish along with the native Americans. 

Between the two races there is not much sympathy 
or good feeling. The Irish go to America, more to 
escape poverty in their own country than with any 
clear notions about the land of their adoption. 
Many of them look with longing regrets to their 
early homes. I was amused one day with the remark 
of a labourer, in talking about his work and wages 
and way of life. He had been saying that work was 
plenty for a single man, but that it was a hard fight 
for ‘‘ thim with families.” ‘And there’s little of plea- 
sure here,’’ he added ; ‘‘I could get more fun out of 
half-a-crown at a fair and the loike in the ould 
country, than out of three dollars in this place!” 
It used to be said that though the emigrants retained 
their habits and their religion, the children, by 
attending the common schools, and by association 
with the people, would become good American 
citizens and good Protestants. This is not now 
the case. The influence of the Roman Catholic 
church over its members is more generally retained. 
The number of Catholic schools is largely increasing, 
and the ‘Christian Brothers,’”’ a trained order for 
supplying teachers, are indefatigable in their labours. 
The result is that the Irish are becoming more and 
more a separate and compact power in the Union. 
Their aggregate vote, under the bidding of their 
priests and politicians, can be counted on, especially 
in New York. Hence, too, the success of Fenian 
agitation, hatred to England for its alleged oppres- 
sion of Ireland giving an additional bond of union. 
But for the ignorance which thus makes them a prey 
to professional agitators, the patriotic remembrance 
of the old country would be a noble feature of 
character. This is expressed in one of their favourite 
songs, ‘‘ The Lament of the Irish Emigrant: ” 

“They say there’s bread and work for all, 
And the sun shines always there ; 


But I'll not forget old Ireland, 
Were it fifty times as fair.” 


Taking advantage of this feeling, political craft has 
made popular another Irish song, ‘‘‘The Wearing of 
the Green.” 


‘Oh, Paddy dear, and did you hear the news that’s going round ? 
The shamrock is forbid, by laws, to grow on Irish ground ! 
No more St. Patrick’s Day we’ll keep, his colour last be seen, 
For there’s a cruel law agin’ the wearing of the green! 


* * * * * 7 7 


“When the law can stop the blades of grass from growing as they grow, 
And when the leaves, in summer time, their verdure do not show, 
Then I will change the colour I wear in my cabbeen ; 

But till that day, plaze God, I'll stick to wearing of the green. 


“* But if at last her colours should be torn from Ireland’s heart, 
Her sons, with shame and sorrow, from the dear old soil will part ; 
I’ve heard whispers of a country that lies far beyond the sea, 
Where rich and poor stand equal in the light of freedom’s day. 





“ Oh, Erin ! must we leave you, driven by the tyrant’s hand ? 
Must we ask a mother’s blessing, in a strange but happy land, 
Where the cruel cross of England’s thraldom never can be seen, 
But where, thank God, we’ll live and die still wearing of the green?” 


Remembering how much songs and ballads not 
only express but intensify and perpetuate national 
feelings, the popularity of these songs in America is 
worthy of note. 

One other favourite song I must refer to, because 
it illustrates what I said about the want of good 
feeling between American and Irish. It is common 
in advertisements for servants in New York, as in 
London, to append “No Irish need apply.” These 
words grate rather harshly on the ear, in a land 
where all are supposed to be “free and equal.” 
Hence another song, of which the following are the 
closing stanzas : 


“ Sure, I’ve heard that in America it always is the plan 

That an Irishman is just as good as any other mau ; 

A home and hospitality they never will deny 

The stranger here, or ever say, No Irish need apply. 

But some black sheep are in the flock—a dirty lot, say 1; 
A dacint man will never write, No Irish need apply! 

** Sure, Paddy’s heart is in his hand, as the world does know, 
His praties and his whiskey he will share with friend or foe; 
His dooris always open to the stranger passing by ; 

He never thinks of saying, None but Irish may apply, 
And, in Columbia’s history, his name is ranking high ; 
Thin, shame upon the knaves that write, No Irish need apply ! 

*¢ Ould Ireland on the battle-field a lasting fame has made ; 

We all have heard of Meagher’s men, and Corcoran’s brigade. 
Though fools may flout and bigots rave, and fanatics may cry, 
Yet when they want good fighting-men, the Irish may apply; 
And when for freedom and the right they raise the battle-cry, 
Then the rebel ranks begin to think, No Irish need apply.” 


There are other nationalities apparent besides the 
Celtic. I see Dutch Reformed Churches, and names of 
places and people reminding me that New York was 
once more New Amsterdam than New Cork. There 
is still enough to recall the days of Rip Van Winkle 
and of Diedrich Knickerbocker. But the modern 
German element is strongest. I see German names 
everywhere, German lager-beer saloons, and German 
newspapers. The German vote is 30,000 already, 
and is increasing in greater ratio than the Irish. 
I believe that in New York there are more Germans 
than in any city of the Fatherland, except Berlin 
and Vienna. The Scandinavian races are also largely 
represented. In by-streets I came upon colonies of 
Italians, and other continental birds of a feather, 
flocking together. The coloured people also prevail 
in certain localities. As to the Jews, their number 
may be gathered from the fact that there are above 
twenty synagogues. All this suggests that New 
York can scarcely be regarded as a typical American 
city, and that due allowance must be made, in speak- 
ing either of the civic government or the habits of 
the people. It is all the more to the credit of 
American character and energy, that the great 
foreign element, amounting fully to half of the whole 
population, is held in check by, and is gradually 
becoming more and more assimilated to, the institu- 
tions and public opinion of the country of their 
adoption. 

The census was being taken while I was in America. 
Local politics in New York caused more than usual 
anxiety and excitement as to the results. The 
enumerators (about 350) were nominated by the 
Marshal, Sharpe, appointed by the United States 
Government. ‘The returns in some of the wards were 
somewhat startling. In one district, chiefly inhabited 
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by Irish, hundreds of votes had been given for years 
to the democratic ticket more than there were voters, 
according to the census. In the tenth electoral dis- 
trict of the sixth ward the total population, men, 


stance, from Mr. Sidney E. Morse, formerly editor of 
the ‘‘New York Observer,” stated that he had 
expected to be furnished with a schedule to be filled 
up with the fourteen persons in his house on the first 





FERRY-BOATS BY NIGHT. 


women, and children, was returned as 870. The 
vote for that district, last fall, was 707! The repub- 
lican party supported the Marshal, their opponents 
denounced the enumeration as unfair. From the 
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correspondence in the papers it appeared that there 
were some grounds for complaint. A letter, for in- 





of June. The schedule never came, and on inquiry 
it was found that the census taker had called one 
evening and taken a verbal report from a black ser- 
vant. On going to the Marshal’s office, Mr. Morse 
found his schedule containing six instead of 
fourteen names; and almost every entry, as 
to names, age, occupations, and property, 
was an error. 

Many similar complaints being made, there 
can be no doubt that the census was imper- 
fectly taken. After much discussion, it was 
resolved by the city authorities to take an 
independent enumeration, upon which the 
government ordered the census to be retaken. 
By striking an average a fair approxima- 
tion to the truth may be obtained, but the 
census returns under these circumstances 
can have little value for exact statistical pur- 
poses. 

Apart from political grumbling, the pride 
of progress caused much dissatisfaction with 
the result of the census. Not only New York, 
but almost every one of the largest American 
cities, expected and claimed a greater popu- 
jation than the returns showed. The fol- 
lowing table gives the population in eleven 
of the largest cities, with the corresponding 
numbers in 1850 and 1860:— - 


Increase Increase 
Cities. 185. per 1£€0. per 1870. 
cent. cent. 
1. New York 515,547 58 813,669 14 926,341 
2. Philadelphia 408,762 38 562,529 163 657,159 
3. Brooklyn 96,838 115 266,661 48% 396,661 
4, Chicago 29,963 2643 109,260 219 348,709 
5. St. Louis 77,860 106% 160,773 943 313,013 
6. Baltimore 169,054 255 212,418 30} 276,599 
7. Boston 186,881 30 177,840 41 250,701 
8. Cincinnati 115,435 394 161,044 36 218,900 


9, San Francisco 24,776 63 55,802 1643 150,361 
10. Washington 40,001 523 61,122 79 109,358 
11. Pittsburg 46,601 54 49,217 77} 87,215 





In the case of Boston, between 1860 and 1870 a 
number of outlying villages were annexed to the 


city, making its population larger in proportion. 
The San Francisco population reported for 1850 was 
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really that resulting from a census taken in 1852. 
The most remarkable increase in population is that 
shown by Chicago, which was the eleventh town on 
the list in 1850, the eighth in 1860, and is now the 
fourth. Brooklyn, which was the sixth in 1850, is 
now the third. St. Louis, the seventh in 1850, and 
also in 1860, is now the fifth. Baltimore and Boston 
that in 1850 were the third and fourth cities, in 1860 


















































that State 11,703 school-houses. The expenditure 
since 1860 on buildings devoted to free education 
has amounted to 11,097,547 dollars, of which 
6,378,061 were for cities and the remainder for the 
rural districts. The whole number of children 
between the ages of five and twenty-one years was 
1,463,299, of which 988,664 attended the common 
schools during some portion of the year, the average 
daily attendance, however, only reaching 
468,421. This discrepancy between actual 
attendance and the total number on the 
school books is great, but is unavoidable 
when attendance is not compulsory. Still, 
an improvement is noted in this respect, 
especially in the rural districts. The whole 
number of teachers under the public school 
system in New York State was 28,310, of 
whom 22,080 were females ; 401 were licensed 
by normal schools, 968 by the State Super- 








TLE BROADWAY, LOOKING NORTH. 


became the fourth and fifth, and now are the sixth 
and seventh. 

_ While giving statistics, the following figures may 
interest some readers, now that our own School 
Boards are at work. They are from the sixteenth 
annual report of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction in the State of New York. In the year 
ending the 30th of September, 1869, there were in 





intendent, and 26,641 by local officers in the several 
districts. 

These figures have come into my hands since 
returning to England. I must not forget that I am 
writing for many who have not been to America,and 
that my design is to give my own first impressions. 
I kept no journal, but must endeavour to adhere to 
some chronological order in my rambling recollec- 
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tions. Imust cry back a little, and take up my nar- 
rative where I ended the last chapter, describing the 
crossing ‘‘ the ocean ferry.” 


IV.—AMERICAN STEAM POWER—THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH— 
CANALS. 
Wuen the excitement caused by the arrival of the 
pilot, with the news from Europe, had subsided, we 
found ourselves steaming along the southern coast of 
Long Island. In due time we sighted the point of 
Sandy Hook, from which the arrival of ships is 
telegraphed to New York. Opposite Sandy Hook, 
with its lighthouse, is the outer bar of the bay or 
harbour, still eighteen miles from Battery Point, the 
southern extremity of Manhattan Island, on which 
New York City is built. There are two ship channels 
which admit at high water vessels of the greatest 
draught, the ‘‘Great Eastern”’ having repeatedly 





crossed the bar. We steamed slowly up for Sandy | 
Hook, towards ‘‘ The Narrows,” about two-thirds of | 
a mile in width, where the bay or outer harbour | 
ends, and we enter the inner harbour. The bay is 
alive with steamers and sailing vessels, and sur- 
rounded by villa-crowned heights, with strong forts | 
at all hands. Off Staten Island the quarantine 
officer boarded us, after repeated signal guns had 
been fired. It was too late to pass the Custom House 
that night, so the ‘‘ Scotia”’ anchored in the Hudson 
River, off the Cunard dock in Jersey City. Some of 
the passengers, whose homes were near, went ashore, 
but the majority spent the night on board. 

My first impression of America was the result of 
the late watch that night at anchor in the Hudson 
River. The glancing lights on the water, and the 
distant illuminations on the shores all round, with 
brilliant lime-lights on the heights over the ferries, 
gave proof of our being near a busy hive of life. 
These Americans know how to use steam, was my 
first mental remark. Steamers of all sorts and sizes 
were moving about in the bay. Fussy little tugs 
were hurrying hither and thither, others slowly 
dragging up great merchant ships. Several of the 
large river steamers passed near. One of them, a 
celebrated Long Sound boat, which plies between 
New York and Boston, seemed as long as the 
‘‘ Scotia,”’ and had an imposing appearance with the 
light flashing through the saloon windows from stem 
to stern. Forests of funnels were in the slips along 
the shore. Not far from our ship the Jersey ferry- 
boats were crossing at short intervals throughout the 
night. These ferry-boats are to New York what the 
bridges are on the Thames. There is a broad road- 
way in the middle of the boat, on to which horses and 
vehicles of every description drive till the space is 
filled, the side ways being left for foot passengers. 
The traffic on some of the ferries, especially between 
New York and Brooklyn, is enormous. 

This first impression as to the ‘‘steam power” of 
America was strengthened wherever I went, on land’ 
or water. JI have no statistics, so as to draw com- 
parison with our own or other countries, but every- 
where, on the rivers, or the great lakes, in the 
factories, on the roads, and even in hotels and stores, 
the steam engine was always at work. I wondered 
how much the operative and productive power of the 
population is multiplied by this energetic employ- 
ment of steam. The people of Russia, or of Spain, 
may be told off against equal numbers in the United 
States; but when we multiply the numbers by the 





steam power in each country, we cease to wonder at 


the rate of American progress. And this is only one 
of the ways in which the energy of the national 
character is hurrying to unprecedented greatness. 

The use of the electric telegraph afterwards sug- 
gested similar reflections. The whole country is 
netted with wires. The tall mast-like telegraph 
posts form a conspicuous feature in the streets of all 
the towns. Every office and hotel and great store 
has its telegraph bureau. The newspapers far exceed 
our own in the extent of their telegraphic arrange- 
ments. During the war the despatches from Europe 
often doubled in length those of the ‘ Times.” 
Letters appeared in the ‘‘New York Tribune” and 
‘“* Herald” as long as those of ‘our own correspon- 
dents” sent by ordinary post to the London news- 
papers. The European news of the previous day 
is thus read in San Francisco and New Orleans. 
I saw a curious example of the use of the telegraph 
in the Exchange at Chicago. As the clock struck 
twelve, the rap of the president’s hammer stilled the 
tumult of the corn speculators and other ‘‘ operators” 
in the crowded hall, and the latest prices of funds 
and stocks were announced. The closing prices of 
corn in Mark Lane were known in Chicago long 
before the same hour at Manchester. The difference 
between Greenwich time and New York time, and 
the times of different places on the vast continent 
of America, gives rise to curious complications in the 
mind as to the chronology of telegraphic news. 

Another curious instance I may mention of the 
use of the telegraph in the details even of indoor 
life. In the hospital at Cincinnati, I saw a bureau 
in the hall in charge of a smart coloured boy. 
Wires centred in this office from all the wards, and 
every hour the temperature in each ward was tele- 
graphed by the head nurse, and entered by the clerk, 
for the inspection of the medical superintendent, 
whose room was adjoining. In many private as 
well as public establishments the telegraphic ar- 
rangements are equally complete. The Americans 
know how to make the most use of electricity as well 
as of steam. 

In all mechanical contrivances for applying science 
to the uses of life, their ingenuity and skill are re- 
markable, as their Patent Museum at Washington 
attests. They are at least abreast of England in 
such matters, and before all other nations. 

We went ashore after breakfast the next morning, 
in a steam tender, to the Cunard wharf. The 
custom-house examination was not troublesome. A 
schedule has been previously signed on board ship, 
including a declaration as to objects liable to duty. 
Another schedule required answers as to country, 
occupation, and as to whether it was the first entrance 
to the State of New York. The custom-house officers 
wore no uniform, and as they stood in line to be 
told off for each passenger as the schedule was 
presented, they had a motley look. I thought at 
first they were a row of touting commissioners for 
the hotels, kept in order and quietness by the 
police regulations. The baggage was spread out in 
a long shed for being claimed and examined. Hack- 
ney coaches, hotel carriages, and baggage cars, were 
outside the gates. There was no crowding or bustle, 
but the fares demanded seemed excessive, generally 
being two dollars for a coach. This was the begin- 
ning of experience as to the high rates of hackney 
vehicles in America. There are no one-horse cabs, 
but two-horsed carriages like our old hackney coaches. 
A dollar an hour is the regular fare, but it is rare to 
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get off under two dollars fora course. The hotel 
coaches have a fixed charge, which is included in the 
bill. Or the passenger may consign his baggage to 
the agent of an “Express” company, and make his 
way on foot or by omnibus. The “ express,” how- 
ever, often involves delay in arrival for many hours. 

While waiting my turn in the custom-house shed, 
I saw along the slip a large boat or barge laden with 
grain, which was being lifted into a granary or “ ele- 
vator.” This name is from the mode of elevating or 
lifting the grain, by a series of iron buckets moving 
by steam. A similar machine is in use among us for 
lifting sand or soil in the deepening and cleaning of 
harbours. The vast development of railway traffic 
has thrown into shade the canal traffic of America, 
which is, however, of great magnitude and import- 
ance. Here was an illustration on my first landing. 
This corn barge had brought its cargo from the far 
west, coming by canal to Albany, and thence down 
the Hudson. I afterwards saw the great works at 
Albany, where the Erie Canal joins the river. In 
other parts of America I saw the extent and skill of 
canal engineering. From the shores of the great 
western lakes, produce is taken eastward to the St. 
Lawrence by a canal, with a series of locks outflank- 
ing the falls of Niagara. From Chicago a great ship 
canal is in progress, which will bring the produce of 
the west down the Mississippi to New Orleans. 


V.—THE EMPIRE CITY. 


Manuattan Island, on which New York is built, is 
a long strip about thirteen and a half miles in length, 
with an average breadth of a mile and a half. The 
whole area is about twenty-two square miles. The 
Hudson River separates the western shore of the 
island from the mainland, on which stands Jersey 
City. On the other side of the island is Kast River, 
dividing it, or rather connecting it with Long Island, 
on which Brooklyn stands. Between New York and 
Brooklyn, ferry boats maintain constant communica- 
tion, the boats running to and fro day and night. 
From the southern extremity at Battery Point the 
city of New York is compactly built for about six 
miles. On the east side the buildings reach irregu- 
larly four miles farther to Harlem. On the other 
side, beyond Sixtieth Street, the buildings are less 
continuous, running into the scattered suburban resi- 
dences of Manhattanville and Washington Heights. 
The Central Park occupies a large space in the 
midst of the island. It is anything but central with 
regard to the busy part of the city, nor is it likely 
that the northern end of the island will ever be 
densely peopled like the southern district. Long 
before reaching the park the city has a straggling, 
unfinished look. ‘The streets are laid out, indeed, 
beyond the hundred and fiftieth, but with intervals 
of unoccupied and sparsely-built ground. Here and 
there, between blocks of imposing houses, are groups 
of rough wooden huts, where Irish squatters herd 
with their poultry and pigs. These huts are perched 
on the bare rock, which crops up to the surface, in 
many places even below the Central Park. 

I had been advised to go to the Metropolitan Hotel, 
in Broadway, as being a thoroughly American house. 
Entering my name in a book at the office, and 
securing a room, I went out for my first stroll in 
New York till my baggage arrived. 

Broadway is like no other street in the world, 
and, taken altogether, it is perhaps the finest. 





Thackeray said so, and most travellers will agree with 
him. The lower part, from the Battery and the 
Bowling Green to the Park at the City Hall, is 
thronged with business life. Above Canal Street there 
is a succession of splendid shops, huge hotels, and 
other public buildings, more imposing than any one 
London street can show for the same distance. Above 
Tenth Street the ladies’ shopping-ground begins, 
the roadway filled with carriages, and the pave- 
ments crowded with promenaders. For these-three 
miles, Broadway is a scene of ceaseless excitement. 
The number of omnibuses is very large. From 
the hotel window I often noted the traffic, and never 
counted less than five omnibuses pass in a minute, 
generally twice as many. There is a perpetual pro- 
cession of them, moving slowly up and down; and, 
by the way, on different sides from ours. In 
America, as in France, the rule of the road is to pass 
on the left, not on theright. There are no conductors 
to the omnibuses. The driver opens the door by 
slackening a strap, and is stopped by pulling the 
strap, which is held under his foot. Payment, ten 
or twelve cents for all distances, is made on entering, 
through a hole in the roof. The driver’s notice is 
called by a spring bell, which he takes care to sound 
if any passenger neglects to pay promptly. The 
omnibuses are all painted white or yellow, with 
showy pictures on them; some, however, artistically 
executed. There is a seat on either side of the 
driver, but none on the top, where it is too hot in 
summer and too cold in winter. A great cotton 
umbrella is in summer fixed above the driving-box. 
The crowd of drays, waggons, and other vehicles, is 
equal to that of Cheapside or the Strand. At the 
chief crossings policemen are posted to regulate the 
traffic. I continually admired the sagacity of the 
horses, and the cleverness of the drivers. It was 
really difficult steering, with such crowded way, and 
so many cross lines, including street tramways. Yet 
there never seemed difficulty or confusion. I am 
bound also to say that never but once did I witness 
a squabble between drivers. I was struck with this, 
remembering the frequent quarrels and the volleys 
of abusive language which our carmen and cabmen 
too often indulge in. There is a society in New 
York for the prevention of cruelty to animals, but 
its operations are very limited, so far as horses are 
concerned. In general they are kindly treated, and 
not overworked. I went to several stables, and 
found the arrangements excellent. Many of the 
stables are above the ground level, being reached 
by an ascending slope, so that they are kept dry as 
well as thoroughly ventilated. At work the whip is 
little used compared with the voice. The intelli- 
gence of ‘the lower orders,” as we call them, has 
influence even in the treatment of dumb animals. 
The drivers of the business vehicles are mostly 
Americans, of the coaches and omnibuses moStly Irish, 
but I saw no difference in the usage of their cattle. 
The streets are generally very badly paved. Even 
Broadway is in this respect inferior to most of our 
London streets. This neglect is more painfully evi- 
dent in the off streets, and the river-sides are in sad 
want of proper quays and embankments. Excepting 
the space near the chief ferries, the coast line of 
Manhattan Island is in adiscreditable state. On the 
Hudson River side the piers and wharves are formed 
of rough wooden piles, often dilapidated and grimy 
with sewage and tide refuse. Orowds of barges and 
boats line the wharves, the oyster boats alone form- 
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ing a floating suburb, while every form and size of 
sailing craft and river steamers crowd the river. 
Opposite the tall warehouses and rude sheds on the 
east river-side are vessels laden with provisions for 
the commissariat of the city, with great ships at 
anchor bearing foreign produce. The vast traffic of 
the Erie Canal supplies its quota of boats, bearing 
flour and grain from the far west. The markets, 
Washington Market with its irregular town of 
wooden sheds, and Fulton Market, the Billingsgate 
of the New World, are scenes of busy excitement. 
The old shipyards have a deserted, desolate look, but 
the iron foundries are alive with industrial noise and 
activity. When there are embankments and wharves 
worthy of the wealth of New York, the water sides 
of the city will present an aspect as grand as the 
commerce is vast and various. 

Striking inland from the lower shores of the east 
river, we come upon the worst regions of the city. 
The noted locality of Five Points is as much im- 
proved from what it was formerly as is the locality 
of our Seven Dials. But in the lower parts of the 
city are crowded streets of the poorest kind, made up 
of what are called tenement houses, crowded with 
inhabitants. These tenement houses are more like 
what may be seen in the Wynds of Glasgow, or the 
Closes of Edinburgh, than any London buildings. 
Here the Irish most do congregate, and the lowest of 
the American population. At night these places are 
scenes of disturbance, which keep the police on the 
alert, and give to New York its character of a dis- 
orderly city. 

Returning to the Broadway pavements, the gay 
shop-windows afford constant amusement. ‘The 
signboards are generally more conspicuous than in 
London, and gilt letters of enormous size give the 
idea of French rather than English commercial life. 
The tobacconists’ shops have big wooden painted 
figures, a typical Yankee with lank hair, tail-coat, 
and light pants, or an Indian girl, or Lord Dun- 
dreary, or Sir Walter Raleigh, corresponding to 
the kilted Highlandman once common in London 
snuff-shops. Drinking-shops and _oyster-saloons, 
down steps, are rather too frequent. Every now and 
then we come to magnificent buildings which would 
be architectural ornaments in any capital. The 
interiors of the stores are often very imposing. 
Conspicuous beyond all is Stewart’s dry-goods store, 
the largest retail establishment in the world. It 
occupies the ground of a whole square or block be- 
tween Ninth and Tenth Streets, and from Broadway 
back to Fourth Avenue. The eight floors of this 
building would, on a level, cover about fifteen acres. 
Including the sewing girls, with their machines on 
the upper floor, I was told that eighteen hundred 
persons were employed in this store. But I must not 
indulge in recollections of the streets of New York, 
with their wonderful diversity of interest. The Fifth 
Avenue, the Bowery, Wall Street, Chatham Street, 
and a score of others, all have points of varied interest 
for strangers. Many of the side streets have trees, espe- 
cially acacias, and the recently-introduced Clanthus, 
which flourish well, though I saw in many cases 
fine trees perishing from stupid neglect, space not 
being left in the pavement for the increasing growth 
of the trunk. I noticed this especially in the streets 
near Washington Square, and on the other side of 
Broadway, as Bond Street. The names of the 
streets are painted on the lamps at the corners. 
Post-office receiving-boxes are also attached to these 





lamp-posts. The building material of New York is 
chiefly brown stone and brick, but there is a large 
proportion of marble and granite to be seen. One 
thing I specially noticed, that the basements are far 
more carefully constructed than in our London houses. 
I was in the basement of various stores, and, even in 
low-lying streets like Canal Street, the arrangements 
were all that could be desired for health and business 
convenience. In London, while looking in at shop- 
windows, one is saluted with pestilential odours from 
the open grating above the dark subterranean ground. 
In New York the ground-floor is usually light and 
wholesome. With our skill in glass and iron work 
a great improvement could surely be made in the 
basement floors of our business streets. I suspect, 
however, that the land and property laws partly 
account for the more careful building in New York. 
What interest has a tenant in London to erect a 
building to last much beyond the term of a lease, 
when the building then becomes the property of a 
ground landlord? Sie vos non vobis edificatis. 


UNCOMMON FOOD. 


In the war between France and Prussia, we heard 
much of the use of horseflesh as an article of food. 
No less than thirty thousand horses are said to have 
been eaten at Metz during the siege. This diet, 
however, was not a novelty in France, but had 
found many advocates in time of peace. 

It is now about fourteen years ago that the late 
Isidore Geoffrey de St. Hilaire published a series of 
letters on alimentary substances, and especially on' 
the flesh of the horse, which was pronounced to be 
highly nutritious. The Faculty of Paris declared it 
to be in every respect equal to the flesh of any, 
other animal, with the advantage, that the propor- 
tion of fatty substance was less than that of the 
bullock, and a strong gravy soup might be made, 
much easier of digestion, and in every way superior 
to that of beef. In 1858, what may be termed a 
‘‘horse” banquet was given in Paris at the Grand 
Hotel du Louvre, which was presided over by the 
famous gastronome, M. Chevet, who had given the 
advantage of his culinary genius to the preparations. 
About sixteen persons partook of a variety of dishes, 
and they were pronounced excellent. In 1865 and 
the following year, equine banquets on a larger scale 
took place in Paris, and enthusiastic speeches were 
made by several well-known naturalists, with a view 
to popularise the subject, and the sale of horsemeat 
in the butchers’ shops was permitted by an imperial 
ordonnance. 

During the campaigns of the First Empire, the 
armies, when shortened in their ordinary provisions, 
subsisted on horseflesh. In the retreat from Moscow 
this furnished the daily rations from the commissariat. 
The French, however, have not led the way to hip- 
pophagy ; they have simply followed up the precedent 
of Germany, Russia, Belgium, Denmark, and other 
countries. In Austria, during 1863, nineteen hun- 
dred and fifty-four horses were slaughtered for food. 
But there can be no doubt that horseflesh has been 
eaten by different nations from remote periods. This 
practice among the Germans excited the indignation 
of Pope Gregory the Third in the first half of the 
eighth century. ‘‘ You say,’ he writes to Boniface, 
“that some eat wild horses and very many tame 
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ones. By no means allow this to be done in future, 
but, as far as you can, restrain the people, and bring 
them to a becoming repentance, for it is an unclean 
and execrable thing.’ The successor of this pontiff, 
Zachary, issued similar protests. At the siege of 
Antioch in the first crusade, towards the close of the 
eleventh century, the horses of the besiegers were 
either starved or killed for food in such great 
numbers that, of the seventy thousand with which 
the siege was commenced, before the third month 
not more than two thousand remained. 

A superior distinction in taste seems to be accorded 
to the flesh of the donkey, great numbers of which 
animal have been and are still slaughtered for food 
by the French. A letter from M. Darcel, at Paris, 
dated November 3, 1870, addressed to the ‘‘ Journal 
du Havre,” after expatiating on the delicious flavour 
of the meat, declares it is to the horse that which 
veal is to the ox. 

The gradual disappearance of the animals in the 
Jardin des Plantes during the siege of Paris suggests 
the use of still more uncommon kinds of food. 
Without further reference to the painful experience 
produced by the necessities of war, we may note 
some instances of uncommon food reported by 
naturalists and travellers. 

Monkeys’ flesh is by no means to be despised, 
though this may seem to some persons a near ap- 
proach to cannibalism. Mr. Bates, in his ‘‘ Naturalist 
on the Amazon,” describes the meat of the spider 
monkey as the best flavoured he had ever tasted. It 
resembled beef, but had a richer and sweeter taste. 

There is a story told of the officers of a British 
ship dining with a mandarin at Canton. One of the 
guests wished a second helping of a savoury stew, 
which he thought was some sort of duck. Not 
knowing a word of Chinese, he held his plate to the 
host, saying, with smiling approval, Quack, quack, 
quack. Imagine how his countenance fell when the 
host, pointing to the dish, responded, Bow, ow, ow! 

The predilection for dog-eating is by no means 
confined to the Chinese, the Esquimaux, amongst 
others, vastly enjoying this food when the animals 
are young. A Danish captain, who had acquired the 
dog taste, provided some of this food for a select 
party of guests, most of whom highly praised his 
mutton. After dinner he sent for the skin of the 
animal, which was no other than a large red dog. 
Captain Sir J. McClintock, who relates this story, 
adds that baked puppy is a real delicacy all over 
Polynesia. ‘‘ At the Sandwich Islands, I was once 
invited to a feast, and had to feign disappointment 
as well as I could when told that puppies were so 
extremely scarce, that one could not be procured in 
time, and a sucking-pig had to be substituted.” The 
same writer bears unqualified testimony to the excel- 
lency of seal steaks when cut thin and deprived of 
all fat. 

The Malabar coolies are very fond of the “ coffee 
rats,” which they fry in oil or convert into curry. 
The pig rat is in similar favour. It attains a weight 
of two or three pounds, and grows to nearly the 
length of two feet. Rat pies are eaten in various 
parts of England; rat suppers used to be given 
periodically at an inn near Nottingham. The por- 
cupine is esteemed a delicacy in Ceylon, and in 
flavour much resembles a young pig. In Siam the 
flesh of the crocodile is exposed for sale in the 
markets. Alligators are sometimes eaten by the 
natives of South America, Africa, and South Aus- 





tralia. The taste of musk is, however, so strong 
that few strangers can eat them without being sick 
afterwards. 

Elephants’ hearts, we are told by Baldwin, in his 
‘‘ African Hunting,” are very tender and good. The 
feet, baked in a large hole between bricks, are very 
glutinous, and not unlike brawn. 

In Peter Martyn’s account of the voyages of 
Columbus, he mentions the disgust experienced by 
the Spaniards when at St. Domingo, on being invited 
by the Indians to taste their favourite delicacy the 
guana, copsidering it a species of serpent. This 
dislike was, however, soon overcome. ‘‘ These ser- 
pentes are lyke unto crocodiles, save in bygness. 
They call them guanas. Unto that daye none of 
owre men durst adventure to taste of them by reason 
of theyre horrible deformitie and lothsomness. Yet 
the Adelantado being entysed by the pleasantnes of 
the king’s sister Anacaona, determined to taste the 
serpentes. But when he felt the flesh thereof to be 
so delycate to his tongue, he fel to amain without al 
feare. The which thyng his companions seeing, 
were not behynd hym in greedynesse, insomuche 
that they had now none other talke than of the 
sweetnesse of these serpentes, which they affirme to 
be of more pleasant taste than eyther our phesantes 
or partriches.”’ 

Even dragons have yielded their share to the 
general provisioning of the human race, if we may 
credit Roger Bacon, who, in his ‘‘Opus Majus”’ 
(art of prolonging life), mentions as one of the 
ingredients of a preparation, the flesh of a dragon, 
which it appears was used as food by the Ethiopians. 
The mode of preparing this food cannot fail to amuse 
the reader: ‘‘ Where there are good flying dragons, 
by the art which they possess, they draw them out 
of their dens, and have bridles and saddles in readi- 
ness, and they ride upon them, and make them 
bound about in the air in a violent manner, that the 
hardness and toughness of the flesh may be reduced, 
as boars are hunted and bulls are baited before they 
are killed for eating.” 

The partiality for raw food seems to prevail in 
many countries. Raw fish, thinly sliced, formed one 
of the delicacies placed before Lord Elgin at a 
Chinese banquet. Baldwin tells us that the Kaffirs 
eat alternately a lump of roasted bull’s flesh, and an 
equal quantity of the inside raw. <A species of 
salmon, unknown in Europe, called in Siberia the 
nelma, is esteemed by the Russians more delicious in 
its raw state than when cooked, and is eaten to pro- 
voke an appetite. ‘‘Later experience,’”? remarks 
Ernan, in his “ Travels in Siberia,’ “ taught us how 
much the influence of the cold tends to favour the 
adoption of raw animal food, so much so, that it 
hardly requires the addition of salt; in fact, during 
the intense frost the raw flesh loses its repulsive 
qualities.” 

Wrangell adds his testimony to the superior flavour 
of raw frozen fish, seasoned with salt and pepper. 
Captain Hall, in his ‘“‘ Life with the Esquimaux,” says : 
‘* My opinion is that the Esquimaux practice of eating 
their food raw is a good one; at least for the better 
preservation of their health. To one educated other- 
Wise, as we whites are, the Esquimaux practice of eat- 
ing uncooked meats is highly repulsive, but eating 
meats raw or cooked is quite a matter of education. 
‘As the twig is bent the tree’s inclined,’ is an old saw 
as applicable to the common mind of the people in 
regard to the food they eat as to anything else. 
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When I saw the natives actually feasting on the raw 
flesh of the whale, I thought to myself, Why cannot I 
do the same? and the response to my question came 
rushing through my brain, independent of prejudice 
—because of my education, because of the customs of 
my people from time immemorial. As I stood upon 
the rocky shore observing the busy natives at work 
carving the monster before me, my eye caught a group 
around one of the vertebrae, from which they were 
slicing and eating thin pieces of ligament that looked 
white and delicious as the breast of a ‘thanksgiving 
turkey.’ At once I made up my mind to join in par- 
taking of the inviting viands actually smoking in my 
sight. Taking from the hands of Ugarng his seal- 
knife, I peeled off a delicate slice of the spinal liga- 
ment, closed my eyes, and cried out ‘ turkey,’ but it 
would not go down so easy; not because the stomach 
had posted up its sentinel to say ‘No whale can come 
down here,’ but because it was tougher than any bull- 
beef in Christendom. For half an hour I tried to 
masticate it, and then found it was even tougher than 
when I began. At length I discovered that I had 
made a mistake in the way of eating it. The Esqui- 
maux method is to get as vast a piece into their dis- 
tended mouths as they can cram, and then, boa-con- 
strictor like, first lubricate it over, and so swallow it 
quite whole! An old woman kindly came to me and 
offered a generous slice of the whale gum she was feast- 
ing on. Reaching out my hand, with one stroke of 
her ood-loo, an instrument like a mincing knife, she 
severed the white fibrous strip as quick as thought. 
It cut as old cheese; its taste was like unripe chesnuts, 
and its appearance like cocoa-nut; but I cannot say 
that this experiment left me a very great admirer of 
whale’s gum.” 

The natives of the Sandwich Islands eat turtles, 
dolphins, flying-fishes, ete., raw, considering that 
the flavour is lost in cooking, and the richest possible 
treat they can enjoy is to haul a fish from the water 
and literally eat it to death. 

The Rev. Mr. Stewart mentions: “At Siho Siho 
the queen, Pauhai, was seated d@ la Ture on the 
ground, with a large wooden tray in her lap. On 
this a monstrous cutile-fish had been placed, fresh 
from the sea, and in all its life and vigour. The 
queen had taken it up in both hands, and brought 
its body to her mouth, and by a single application of 
her teeth, the black juices and blood with which it 
was filled gushed over her face and neck, while the 
long sucking arms of the fish, in the convulsive 
paroxysm of the operation, were writhing about her 
head like the snaky hairs of a Medusa.” 

Sir Francis Drake says of the Patagonians that 
they fed on seals and other flesh, which they ate 
nearly raw, casting four or six pounds’ weight in the 
fire until it was a little scorched, and then tearing it 
in pieces with their teeth like lions, both men and 
women. Davis, in his second voyage to Greenland, 
in 1589, describes the natives as eating all their 
meat raw, drinking salt water, and eating grass and 
ice with great delight. Captain Hall, in his recent 
‘‘ Life among the Esquimaux,” found the natives 
making a meal of smoking hot seal-blood, and on 
tasting it, found it excellent, much to his surprise. 
The practice was to stand in a circle, each man 
taking a mouthful, and passing the dish to the next 
until the round was made. 

In New Guinea, the tripang, and similar marine 
slugs, are cut up into small pieces and eaten raw 
with salt and limejuice. 





Let us turn to another description of food, un- 
common to us, but affording luxurious repasts to 
other nations. Locusts have been eaten from remote 
antiquity; the Arabs mix them with dough, and 
make excellent cakes of them. The Hottentots get 
fat upon them, and prepare from their eggs a brown 
or coffee-coloured soup. In the Mahratta country 
they are salted, and in Barbary they are preferred by 
the Moors to pigeons. The latter usually boil them 
in water for half an hour, throwing away the head, 
wings, and legs; sprinkling them with salt and 
pepper, and frying them, adding a little vinegar. 
At Natal, the locusts are collected in the evening in 
sacks by millions, and afterwards steamed in close 
vessels over a fire, then dried in the sunshine, and, 
after being freed from their legs and wings by a kind 
of winnowing, are stored in baskets in the granaries 
like corn. The dried locust is ground to powder 
between stones, and converted into a kind of porridge 
with water. It appears that the Kaffirs grow quite 
fat in the locust season. Dr. Livingstone tells us in 
his South African travels that, for want of other food, 
he was compelled to eat locusts; and, strange to say, 
when roasted, he preferred them to shrimps! 

Some entomologists tell us that caterpillars have a 
taste of almonds, and spiders of nuts. However 
this may be as regards the former, we are told by 
Spedman that large quantities of spiders, nearly an 
inch long, were eaten by the Kaffirs, and by the 
French colony of New Caledonia. In Europe there 
are instances of spiders exciting a kind of gourmand 
taste. Reaumur gives an instance of a young lady 
who never saw a spider without catching and eating 
it. A clever woman—Anna Maria Schurman—used 
to eat spiders like nuts, as regards the cracking 
process, and excused her propensity by saying that 
she was born under the sign Scorpio. Lalande, the 
famous astronomer, was particularly fond of spider 
food; and a German is mentioned by Rozel, who used 
to spread spiders upon bread-and-butter, observing, 
in his imperfect knowledge of English, ‘‘that he 
found them very useful.” 

Humboldt tells us that he has seen Indian children 
drag out of the earth centipedes eighteen inches 
long, and more than half an inch broad, which they 
ate with eagerness. Insects’ eggs are eaten by the 
Arabs and Mexicans; grubs of insects in the West 
Indies by both white and black men, who empty, 
wash, and roast them. The Mexican Indians prepare 
a liquor from a beetle, which has stimulating 
properties. 

The Greeks ate grasshoppers, and liked them 
amazingly; the aborigines of New South Wales 
used to eat them raw, first taking off their wings. 
The Chinese thriftily eat the chrysalis of the silk- 
worm, after making use of the silk; the larve of a 
hawk-moth are also much relished. The blacks in 
Jamaica eat the Bagong butterflies after removing 
the wings, and store them up by pounding and 
smoking them. The Hottentots eat the termites, or 
white antsy boiled and raw, and thrive well upon 
them—the female ant in particular is supposed by 
the Hindoos to be particularly nutritious; and 
Broughton, in his ‘‘ Letters written in a Mahratta 
Camp in 1809,” tells us that they were carefully 
sought after, and preserved for the use of the debili- 
tated Lurjee Rao, prime-minister of Scindia, chief of 
the Mahrattas. The natives mix them with flour, 
and make a variety of pastry: the method is to 
parch them in pots over a gentle fire, stirring them 
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about as is done in roasting coffee. They eat them 
by handfuls, as we do comfits: the taste is said to 
resemble sugared cream, or sweet almond paste. 
‘‘T have discoursed with several gentlemen,” observes 
Smeathman, ‘‘ upon the taste of the white ants, and 
on comparing notes we have always agreed that they 
are most delicious and delicate eating.” Dr. Living- 
stone says ‘‘the white ants, when roasted, are said to 
be good, somewhat resembling grains of boiled rice. 
An idea may be formed of this dish by what once 
occurred on the banks of the Zouga. The Bayeiye 
chief, Palaui, visiting us while eating, I gave him a 
piece of bread and preserved apricots, and as he 
seemed to relish it much, I asked him if he had any 
food equal to it in his country? ‘ Ah!’ said he, 
‘did you ever taste white ants?’ As I never had, 
he replied, ‘Well, if you had, you would never have 
desired to eat anything better.’ ” 

Humboldt mentions ants as being eaten by the 
Marivitunos and Margueratares, qualified with resin 
as a sauce. Bees are eaten in Ceylon. It is pro- 
bably bad taste to allude to the mites in myriads 
that we consume in our cheese. The grub of the 
palm-weevil, which is the sizeof a thumb, is a favourite 
dish in some parts of India. Ailian relates of an 
Indian king, who for a dessert, instead of fruit, set 
before his guests a roasted worm taken from a plant 
(probably the larva of this insect), which was thought 
very delicious. Whoever wishes to learn more about 
edible insects, would do well to consult a clever 
article on the subject in the ‘‘ Transactions of the 
Entomological Society” (vol. iii, part 2), by the Rev. 
F. W. Hope. I will conclude for the present with 
a quotation, suitable to my present purpose, from 
‘Hall’s Satires” (i, 38rd book), in which the 
ancient thrift is contrasted with modern luxury :— 

‘¢ Time was that whiles the autumne fall did last 
Our hungrie sires gap’d for the falling mast. 
Could no unhusk’d acorne leave the tree 
But ther was challenge made whose it might be. 
And if some nice and liquorous appetite 
Deriv’d more daintie dish of rare delite, 

They scal’d the stored crab with clasped knee, 

Till they had sated their delicious ee ; 

Or search’d the hopeful thicket of hedg-rows 

For brierie berries, hawes, or sowrer sloes. 

Or when they meant to fare the fin’st of all 

They licked oak-leaves besprint with hony-fall. 

As for the thrise three angled beech-nut shell, 

Or chesnut’s armed huske and hid kernell, 

Nor squire durst touch, the lawe would not afford, 
Kept for the court and for the king’s owne board.”’ 


ANECDOTE OF THE CZAR ALEXANDER II. 


An interesting work has lately been published at 
Leipzie by an old exile of Siberia. It contains a 
thrilling narrative of a most memorable event in the 
history of Russia and of modern Europe—the mili- 
tary conspiracy at the death of Alexander 1 and the 
accession of Nicholas. A notice of the work was 
given in the last ‘‘ Edinburgh Review,” under the 
title of ‘‘Memoirs of a Russian Dekabrist.” The 
name is derived from Dekaber, the Russian word for 
December, and denotes those engaged in the con- 
spiracy which in that month agitated St. Petersburg 
to secure the throne for Constantine, the elder brother 
of Nicholas. When the news spread of the death of 
Alexander, the troops were called out, formed, and 
ordered to hail Constantine as Emperor. It was known 
to Nicholas that the late Ozar had by will nominated 





him as successor, and that Constantine had by antici- 
pation renounced the claim. Had this been made 
known, there would have been no room for the con- 
spiracy, and no need for violent suppression of the 
insurrection. The leaders of the troops engaged in 
the revolt were killed or banished to Siberia, from 
which a few, after long years of dreary exile, were 
permitted to return. One of them, Baron Rosen, is 
the author of these personal recollections. The fol- 
lowing passage is worthy of being quoted, as giving 
a sketch of the present Czar in his young days. 

Early in 1837 a report spread that the Cesarewitch, 
now the Emperor Alexander 1, would pass through 
Kurgan in the course of a tour he was making in 
Siberia, and in April everything was prepared for 
his reception :— 

When the news arrived that the Prince was already 
in Tobolsk, that he would only visit the western zone 
of Siberia, passing through Kurgan to Orenburg on 
the 6th of June, my anxiety became extreme. For 
myself I had nothing to ask, but I had to think of 
the future of my poor children and my faithful wife, 
the more so as the decline in my own strength, con- 
sequent on an accident, led me to fear they might 
soon be left without a protector. Three days before 
the arrival of the Prince I drove round to my friends 
and told them that I had made up my mind to beg 
an audience, and personally to entreat His Imperial 
Highness to befriend my family, if I should fail 
them. I should not have forgiven myself had I 
neglected such an opportunity of endeavouring to 
alleviate their future condition in life. 

It was midnight before the Prince arrived; but an 
enterprising speculator had laid in an abundant 
supply of lights, on the chance of the entry occurring 
at night. The people were all on foot and illumi- 
nated the road. At length a courier dashed into the 
village, and shortly afterwards the Prince reached the 
house of the chief magistrate, where he was to sleep. 
There was no time to be lost, for he was to proceed 
on his journey at six the next morning. At four I 
drove to the house, and dragged myself on my 
crutches, through a crowd of people, to the door. 
Here I was informed that the Adjutant of the 
Governor-General had given the most peremptory 
orders that none of the political convicts were to have 
access to the Prince. I observed that I doubted 
whether any such order could have been given with- 
out notice to us; but on applying to an officer on the 
staff of the Prince, I was informed that although my 
request for an audience could not be granted, he 
would receive a petition and lay it before His 
Imperial Highness. 

Just at this moment a dignified-looking man in a 
cloak came up to me and said, ‘* You are doubtless 
Baron Rosen. My friend Krutow solemnly charged 
me, if I passed through Kurgan, to see you and do 
what I could for you. Come into my room; I am 
Jenochin, the Prince’s body-surgeon.”” In a moment 
I found myself skilfully stripped. Jenochin ex- 
amined my limb and pronounced it to be no more than 
a bad sprain, which had been aggravated and made 
permanent by the blundering treatment of the local 
doctor. After his inspection I saw the Prince’s 
Adjutant Kamelin, who advised me instantly to pre- 
pare a petition or memorial. 

At the door of my house stood a carriage, and on 
my asking who had come in it, I found to my inex- 
pressible joy that the gallant and accomplished 
Wassily Andrijewitsch Shukowsky, well known as a 
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poet, and the tutor of the Prince, had come to call on 
me. When I told him my story and my disappoint- 
ment, he replied, ‘‘ You have no time now to write a 
memorial, we are just starting; but never fear, I 
will relate everything to the Prince. I have been 
with him day by day for thirteen years, and you may 
rely upon it his heart is in the right place ; when he 
can do a good action, he does it willingly.” Our 
conversation was necessarily short. The poet was 
gratified to find that even in Siberia we had read and 
admired his last work, ‘‘ Undine,’? and he said the 
Prince had been surprised by the flourishing aspect 
of Siberia, the more so as he had been received as 
loyally by the exiles of Tjumen and Tobolsk as he 
would have been at Rybinsk or Jaroslaw, in the 
heart of Russia. 

While Shukowsky was at my house, the church 
bell was ringing for the early service. The Cesare- 
witch had told the staff-officer of gendarmerie to take 
measures that ‘‘these gentlemen” (by whom he 
meant the political delinquents) should be in the 
church. ‘‘ There only,” said he, ‘‘can I see them.” 
The instructions from St. Petersburg had not pro- 
vided against that contingency. ‘The head of the 
police immediately sent word to tell us to assemble 
in the church. The Prince with his whole suite 
stood before the high altar; on the right, along the 
wall, stood my comrades; on the left Princess 
Naryschkin (who with her husband was in Kurgan) ; 
the employés and people stood back along the side 
altars, but the mass of the populace were in the 
street looking at the carriages. During the service 
the Prince looked round several times at my com- 
panions in misfortune, with tears in his eyes. I was 
unable to reach the church in time, and as I came 
out of my house with my children, a loud hurrah 
announced the departure of the Cesarewitch, the 
only stranger whose presence could throw a beam of 
hope and joy over our place of banishment. The 
people shouted at having seen their future ruler ; 
some of the old women, awestruck at the sight, 
crossed themselves, saying, ‘‘God be praised that 
we are still alive!” 

These hopes were not disappointed. From the 
very next halting-place the Prince despatched a letter 
to his father, soliciting relief for the prisoners. The 
Emperor Nicholas replied that for ‘‘these gentle- 
men” the road back to Russia lay over the Caucasus, 
and immediately ordered that they should be enrolled 
as common soldiers in the army serving against the 
Circassians. 

Cl 
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A SONNET FOR FEBRUARY. 

Tue stern old warrior, Winter, with his hosts— 
Clouds, winds, and vapours—to its utmost bound 
The snow-clad Boreal hemisphere sweeps round : 

He, like a blustering Regent, rules, and boasts 

His numerous retinue of floods and frosts ; 

While the young sovereign Year sits on the ground, 
As yet unrobed, ungarlanded, uncrowned, 
Yea, still unknown by half his ice-bound coasts ! 
Yet the young Year 7s sovereign of the season, 
And Time wil/ bring due tribute to his feet, 
And the rough Regent and his hosts retreat : 

He, God’s good servant, rules not without reason— 
By right divine his rigorous power he wields, 

Till Spring’s glad sunshine warms the fruitful fields. 
W. LANGFORD, 





Varieties, 


Penny Stamps.—In the financial year 1869-70 there were 
140,049,640 penny stamps issued by the Inland Revenue Depart- 
ment, producing a revenue of £608,540. The number was 
4,000,000 more than in the year 1868-69. 

STATUTES OF THE REALM oF EncLAND.—The first volume 
of the ‘‘ Revised Edition of the Statutes’? comprises all the 
Statutes now in force from the earliest times to the revolution of 
1688. The whole is less than 800 pages. About a hundred 
pages include all the laws of the long reign of Elizabeth, and 
one page the Statutes of James. The work is published 
** by authority.” 

AMERICAN Recutarn Army.—General Sherman, commander- 
in-chief, reported the strength of the army at 2,277 officers and 
30,000 men at the beginning of the year. 

Iron Suips.—The question of the safety of iron-built and 
iron-plated ships, to which the loss of the ‘‘ Captain” last year 
gave such painful interest, has been well considered in the United 
States. The American builders admit that increased steadiness 
of platform for guns can be secured by cellular bottoms, but at 
the cost ofstability. They believe that turret ships with low free- 
board can be constructed, safe in storm as well as serviceable in 
action. The double-turreted, four-feet freeboard ship ‘* Colossus,” 
with fourteen-inch armour plate on sides, and three inches on 
deck throughout, will float five feet above her centre of gravity. 
A plan for raising the gun platform when required for action, 
would seem to be the best arrangement. Mr, Hadden has made 
a design of another kind, first widening the hurricane deck, and 
then raising from the fighting deck false sides or bulwarks to 
meet the hurricane deck when widened. This gives a freeboard of 
seventeen feet instead of six, and an angle of thirty-five degrees 
instead of fourteen, and yet the ship when required for action 
is precisely the same as the late “ Captain,” but when required 
as an ocean cruiser she has the increased freeboard and angle of 
immersion of the upper deck. 

Titus OaTes.—Among the rare autographs in a catalogue 
issued lately by Mr. John Waller, of Fleet Street, was the follow- 
ing :—Titus Oates, his petition and letter to King William 11. 
‘* Narrative of what passed at the councill board on the disclosing 
the Popish Plot against Charles 1md, and for the destruction of 
the person of King William 1rd.” The official manuscript. 
M.S. ‘* A state of evidence against the prisoners in Newgate for 
plotting and attempting to assassinate His Majesty. Received 
and read in council, 18 Oct., 1678. Signed by Sir W. Jones, 
Attorney-General.” ‘‘ The deplorable case and humble petition 
of Dr. Titus Oates” (to the King). Signed ‘‘Titus Oates.” 
Autograph letter, signed, of T. Oates to the King, ‘‘ Praying, 
that the petition that hath so long layn before the King and 
council might be read.” (The disclosing of this assumed plot 
brought Lord Stafford and others to the scaffold; Oates hada 
_— of £1,200 per annum, ani lodged for safety in Whitehall 

lace ; but on the accession of James 11 his pension ceased, and 
he was indicted for perjury. Declared guilty, he was sentenced 
to stand five times in the pillory each year during his life, and to 
be whipped from Aldgate to Newgate, and thence to Tyburn. 
The petition to King William obtained freedom from all penalties, 
and a pension of £400 per annum.) 

UnsuspecTED DANGER oF Frre.—One day, about noon, we 
were very much alarmed to find the wainscoting of the dining- 
room in flames, there appearing also to be a fierce furnace raging 
behind the mantel-piece, which the fireman said might have 
previously been smouldering for days. If it had not been pro- 
videntially discovered in time, or had it broken out in the night, 
the result would probably have been most disastrous, the wain- 
scoting enabling the fire quickly to obtain firm hold of the 
room. As soon as the fire was extinguished, we discovered, upon 
investigation, that the sides of the stove had never been properly 
filled in, and I find that this is now commonly neglected in 
modern houses, thus forming a receptacle for soot, which cannot 
be removed by the sweep, and requiring but a little burning 
soot from the chimney to ignite it, and thus endanger the whole 
house. Who would think of their mantel-piece containing fire 
as well as the grate, glowing with heat, and the woodwork in 
close proximity ? Yet I am since convinced by observation that 
many houses are in the same perilous condition, and that a 
similar catastrophe awaits them when the soot shall have 
sufficiently accumulated. The Fire Offices and Building Act 
require, I believe, a space of six or seven inches to be left between 
any stove and the woodwork of the house ; but I am not aware of 
any provision against the source of danger I have pointed out, 
that no space or hollowness be allowed behind chimney-jambs 
and mantel-pieces.—Correspondent of London paper. 
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